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firing that awoke the writer, who was on deck in much less
time than it takes to narrate the incident. The ship was, cus-
tomarily, always cleared for action, with guns loaded, cable
ready for slipping, steam at sufficient pressure to respond to
signals for movement from the officer of the deck, and a watch
on deck at the guns. The lapse of time from the first shot
from the levee and that from the Winona's battery was scarcely
to be estimated in seconds, the fire was so rapidly replied to.

In order to be entirely free to choose the most advantageous
position to attack these forces, the cable was slipped at once. Ap-
prehending the danger of running aground, the writer jumped
to the gangway, got a cast of the lead, and was in the act of get-
ting another when Master's Mate David Vincent approached,
saying:

"You have more important work to attend to, and I will take
the lead, sir, until the pilot comes on deck.''

Scarcely had the writer stepped aside to hand the lead to Mr.
Vincent in order to take charge of the deck to direct the fighting,
when Mr. Vincent fell at Ms side, mortally wounded by an artil-
lery shell. Aid was called to carry his body below to the sur-
geon, and quick directions were given to the helmsman. A few
moments afterward the ship touched and hung for some mo-
ments upon a bar which, the pilot declared, had formed quite
recently off the northwest side of Profit Island.

Unfortunately, in her position only one gun could bear upon
the enemy's battery, and for ten or fifteen minutes this disad-
vantage continued, while a storm of projectiles from artillery
and musketry swept the ship. The chief engineer was di-
rected to let steam run up to the highest safe pressure and
then to open her engines wide astern. After a few moments the
Winona glided off into deeper water. She then steamed ahead
to straighten up with head to the current. She took her posi-
tion abreast the battery and for an hour poured her heaviest fire
into the enemy's position, driving his forces from the field with
considerable loss, notwithstanding they were behind the levee.
Several of the larger eleven-inch shells pierced the levee a few
feet below the top and exploded among the artillery, causing
much consternation and loss.

This action continued spirited and fierce for an hour and ana, dis-
